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Judaism and Law NORMAN BENTWICH 


Professor Norman Bentwich contributes two articles on the influence 

of Judaism on the development of law in European nations. In the second 

article he will describe the effect which traditional Jewish law has had on 

the establishment of the legal system of the State of Israel. Professor 

Bentwich was formerly Professor of International Relations at the 

Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and was for many years Attorney- 
General of Palestine. 


I. Historical Development 

ROM the time of St. Paul the charge of legalism has been levelled by 

the church against the Jewish religion. Judaism is based indeed on the 
Torah, which means the teaching, and which includes the Law of Conduct 
for the individual and for the nation. The Law in that sense has always 
been an essential part of the religion of the Jewish people. Judaism was 
not only a matter of faith and belief, but a complete way of life laid down 
in a body of commands and precepts, some written and some handed 
down orally. It was the Jewish faith that the Torah was revealed to the 
people through Moses and the Line of Prophets. The translation in the 
Septuagint of the Hebrew Torah into the Greek Nomos, meaning Law, 
led however to a fundamental misconception of Judaism in the Christian 
tradition as a legal system. 

It is significant that in the fifth book of Moses which in the English 
Bible has the name, derived from the Septuagint, of Deuteronomy, that 
is, the repetition of the Law, the emphasis is laid on the moral principles, 
the love of God and the duty to man. So, too, in Leviticus, the universal 
moral law is combined with the meticulous rules of the priestly code. The 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, to love thy neighbour as 
thyself, are placed in the midst of the prescriptions about priestly ritual 
and sacrifices. It is then the essence of Judaism that religion is everything, 
Law, Morals and Life, affecting every part of daily conduct, and not only 
by broad principles, but by laying down exact duties and prohibitions. 
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Torah, in the sense of the interpretation of scripture, is changeable 
and liable to variation in each age. It was the responsibility of the Jewish 
teachers in every generation to interpret the meaning of the divine 
revelation for their own time. So, besides the written law in the five books 
of Moses, Jewish faith and tradition have regarded as equally binding an 
oral law, which was the interpretation of the written, and for generations 
was handed down by word of mouth. In fact, it was developed custom, 
like the English Common Law. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
it was embodied by the schools in Galilee in the Rabbinical code known 
as the Mishnah (literally, the “ Repetition’). Jewish tradition tells that 
this oral law or interpretation was brought back from Babylon to Judea 
by Ezra the Scribe, when the Jewish commonwealth was restored after 
the first captivity. It was taught by the rabbis in the schools in the time 
of Jesus, and was the subject of endless debate. 


Development by Pharisees 

The Pharisees were the principal teachers and interpreters of the Torah 
in the period from the second century before the Christian era till the 
destruction of the Jewish state. The Hebrew word Perushim—of which 
‘“* Pharisees ’’ is a Greek form—means dissenters or separatists. But the 
name was not intended in any derogatory sense: it was the aim and achieve- 
ment of the Pharisees to separate the Jewish people from the impurity or 
defilement originating in a debased Hellenism of their pagan environment. 
They were a puritan or pietist Order which in the second century B.C. rose 
in revolt against the Hellenistic tyranny of the Seleucid King, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when he sought to impose on the Jews the pagan religion. They 
became, after the formation of the Maccabean kingdom, a religious 
opposition to the assimilating trend of the court, which was influenced by 
the Graeco-Roman culture. And it was the Pharisee rabbis who developed 
the oral law. They are also called the Scribes because they wrote down the 
oral law. Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century of the Christian 
era, says of them: ** They have delivered to the people by tradition from 
their fathers a great many observances which are not written in the law of 
Moses.”’ It was they, too, who made the local synagogue, as distinct from 
the Temple of Jerusalem, the centre of Jewish religious life. And it was 
they who fixed for the Jews a distinctive way of life, which preserved them 
as a people when the state was destroyed, and they were scattered through 
all parts of the civilized world. One of their guiding principles was “ to 
make a fence for the Torah ’’: that is to amplify the written precepts. 

The Pharisees frequently developed the written law of Moses by legal 
fictions. A typical example is the institute known as the Prosbul, which 





was devised by Rabbi Hillel, a contemporary of Jesus. When it was found 
that the law in Deuteronomy which cancelled debts in the Sabbatical year, 
and was intended to benefit the debtor, proved in practice detrimental to 
the poor, he introduced a variation from the letter of the law which 
enabled the lender to retain his rights. The change was accepted, because 
it was found to be “ on behalf of the welfare of the whole community.” 
The legal arguments of the Rabbinical schools of the Pharisees are con- 
tained in the huge depository of Jewish law, the Talmud. And the legal 
talent of the Jews, which has been remarkably manifested in modern 
times, is derived from the study in “* the House of Learning ” attached to 
the synagogue, of this jurisprudence from generation to generation. The 
responsa, opinions of the Rabbinical schools, were collected in manuscripts 
and printed volumes, and were the object of continuous discussion in the 
Talmudical schools. 


Influence on national and international law 

The Jewish law indeed, though it was not developed as the legal 
system of a state or political community for 2,000 years, exercised a 
profound influence on the philosophers of law and the creators of the 
law of nations at the time of the Reformation. It was in the Old Testament 
that these men looked for those fundamental principles of law which they 
believed to be the law of nature, and which they regarded as the foundation 
of a law between nations. The international law of war, as Grotius and 
his successors developed it, was based in part on rules contained in 
Deuteronomy about the way in which the Children of Israel were to 
conduct war against the Canaanites. Selden, the English jurist of the 17th 
century, wrote a treatise on the law of the Hebrews. Puritan England in 
that century looked to the Mosaic law for guidance in the conduct of life. 
The strict Sunday observance, which was part of its religious order, was 
derived from the precepts of Exodus and Leviticus. In fact the Puritan 
sabbatarianism was much stricter than the Jewish tradition because, 
through the interpretation of the rabbis, the Sabbath of the Jews was 
turned into a day of joy and happiness, while the Puritans did not know 
“the joy of the commandment,” and did not take over the bright 
ceremonial of the day which Heine describes as ‘‘ Princess Sabbath.” 


Essence of the Law 


It was the special religious contribution of the Hebrew Prophets after 
the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel were established, to emphasise the 
ethical and universal aspects of the Hebrew religion. That development 
is strikingly reflected in a Rabbinical saying about the Mosaic Law, in 
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A STATUE OF MOSES 


By Antonio Tantardini, in the Palazzo Arcivescovile, Milan. 





which it was estimated that 613 separate commandments, some being 
positive, some negative duties, were contained. They were reduced 
successively by the Prophets to a smaller number of principles, till finally 
Isaiah summed them up in two: ““ Keep my Judgments and do Justice ”’; 
and then Amos reduced them to one: “‘ Seek the Lord and Live.” 

Nevertheless, Judaism has the characteristic that the moral precepts 
are not counsels of perfection, but are expressed in practical and detailed 
rules of conduct. In the Hebrew philosophy, as Matthew Arnold in the 
last century was constantly reminding us, conduct is three-fourths of life. 
Every act was related to the belief in God. And the Jews held to the 
principle of salvation by works. The essential Institutions of Judaism 
include the Sabbath, the Sabbatical year of release, the Jubilee year of 
cancellation of debts, the tithe for the poor. The principal festivals of the 
Jewish calendar too, the Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, New Year, and 
the holiest day of all, the Fast of Atonement, are attended with specific 
ceremonies which have survived in the synagogue and the home for over 
3,000 years. 


Universal brotherhood of man 

On the other side, the universal aspect of Judaism, it follows from the 
cardinal belief in the unity of God, who is the Father of all humanity, that 
every man is created in the image of God and that all mankind should be 


one brotherhood. And, in the Hellenistic Age when the Jews were brought 
into contact with Greek thought, that aspect of Judaism was stressed. The 
Jewish philosophers and historians sought to prove the superiority of their 
religion to the teachings of the Greek philosophical schoois because of the 
wide sway and the universal acceptance of the Jewish Law. So Philo 
Judaeus, the philosopher of Alexandria of the first century, interprets the 
enactments of the Jews universally. He points a moral lesson in each 
festival, and an ethical principle in each enactment of the civil law, so as 
to give it a claim to the obedience of humanity. He concludes: 

“This is the supreme aim of the Prophet (Moses) throughout his 
legislation to ensure concord and good understanding and the harmony of 
different characters, so that entire nations and countries, and indeed the 
whole race of mankind, might advance to perfect happiness.” 

Josephus Flavius, the historian of the same century, writing after the 
destruction of the State and the Temple, claims the superiority of the 
Mosaic law over other systems: 

‘*The Greek philosophers only disclose their lofty ideas to a few; but 
our Legislator, who made conduct agree with the Laws, implanted the 
faith of God so firmly that it never could be removed... He did not 
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make religion a part of virtue, but ordained other virtues to be a part of 
religion. He has left nothing indefinite or undetermined. There are two 
ways of arriving at a moral structure of life: by instruction in words and by 
practical exercise. Other Law-givers have separated these ways in their 
systems. But our Legislator skilfully combined the two methods, neither 
leaving the practical exercises without theory nor the theory of the Law 


without exercise.” 


Development of Talmud 

When the national centre and sanctuary was destroyed by the Romans, 
and Judaism itself was threatened by the atrophy of the human mind, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, the Rabbis, who became both the 
religious and the lay leaders of the people, recognized the necessity to 
strengthen the inner defences. So they amplified and intensified the legal 
ties, and gave up for a time the universal mission and discouraged 
proselytizing. It was at the end of the 2nd century that the oral law was 
written down in the Mishnah; and in the following centuries the Rabbinical 
Code was further developed into a complete way of life (Halaka) by the 
commentaries which are compiled in the Talmud. The compilation of 
Jewish jurisprudence was made about the same period as the compilation 
of the Roman law in the Code and Digest of Justinian. The aim of both 
codes was similar, to defend the system of Law against the incursions of 
lower elements. It is notable, too, that Justinian himself, in one of his 
Novels, forbade the Jews to read in their synagogue the oral law or 
** second edition,” which, he declared, had blinded them to the Christian 
teaching. He thought in this way to weaken the hold of the Mosaic law: 
but his edict was a dead letter. 


‘*‘A portable Fatherland” 

The Torah and the Talmud preserved the Jewish people as a definite 
and coherent nationality in spite of the loss of a State and Physical centre, 
in spite of their world-wide dispersion, and despite their persecution by 
the Christian States through the Dark and Middle Ages, which extended 
for them till the end of the 18th century. As Heine put it, “* The Law 
(Torah) was a portable Fatherland.” It was faithfully observed through 
the generations, though there was no power to enforce it. The Jewish life 
in the Ghetto was close-knit by this legislation, which was recodified from 
time to time, most notably in the I Ith century by Moses Maimonides, 
physician and philosopher, living in Egypt, where he was an exile from his 
native Spain—then under Moorish rule—and by Joseph Caro, living in 
Safed—the city set on a hill—in Palestine, in the 17th century. 
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The Talmudical law was not used for long as the legal system of a 
state or a political community. It was, however, a great influence on the 
scattered, but compact, Jewish communities in all parts of the world who 
were the carriers of commerce and ideas between East and West. And there 
can be little doubt but that the institutes of the Jewish law affected the 
development of the legal institutes of mediaeval Europe. 


The Limits of Tolerance Mr. JUSTICE VAISEY 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Vaisey, who is a Judge of the High Court of 
Justice, spoke at the Annual General Meeting of the Hampstead Council 
of Christians and Jews on May 19th. 


HAT a different world this would be if it were a world made up of 

tolerant people. In the international sphere, if the nations were more 
tolerant of each other; in the industrial sphere, if workmen and employers 
were tolerant of each other: what a difference there would be. But 
tolerance starts with the individual human soul. A very wise man has said 
of Plato’s Republic, which is on the surface a description of an ideal state, 
that it is really a picture of the rise and fall of the human soul. So there 
cannot be a tolerant state, or a tolerant society, unless it is composed of 


tolerant people. 


The whole question of tolerance, at its deepest level, must therefore 
be approached from the point of view of individual conduct. Now 
intolerance is possible in an extremely wide field, but you will find that 
intolerant people are usually ill-mannered people. On the other hand if a 
man has good manners you may be reasonably sure that he has a well- 
ordered mind from which the very idea of intolerance is excluded. There 
are, indeed, people who are constitutionally intolerant, and their instinct 
to intolerance displays itself in connection with the most petty and 
insignificant matters. The man who “ cannot stand ”’ colour on a lady’s 
fingernails has submitted himself to a lot of mental irritation and annoyance 
about nothing that really concerns him at all! He allows an irrelevance to 
ruffle the serenity of his day, to poison the whole aspect of his life, and by 
some quite miserable irrelevancy he loses that calm and dispassionate out- 
look on life which is one of the most priceless treasures that a man can 


possess. 


Tolerance involves the right ordering and due control of our lives and 
thoughts on which so much of our own happiness and our usefulness to 
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our fellow men depends. In essence tolerance means allowing, or putting 
up with, what we do not actually approve—and implicit in that is the very 
important matter of concealing our disapproval. People cannot be truly 
tolerant in their behaviour unless they have a tolerant attitude of mind. But 
as we well know, man tends to be a persecuting animal. This, I think, 
arises from two causes. First it comes from that strain of cruelty which is 
to be found in all but the very best of us—all but the saints of God have it. 
The second reason for man’s being a persecuting animal lies in that 
natural propensity in each one of us to think that he or she must be in the 
right, and that those of the contrary opinion are necessarily in the wrong. 
This is a part of our human nature which we have to keep under strict 
control. To be patient with and indulgent to the opinions and practices 
of others which we do not ourselves share, to avoid bigotry and censorious- 
ness in judging the conduct of others: this is the mark of a man of balanced 
mind, of a man of sound judgment. It is not easily acquired, and not 
easily maintained. We admire it when we see it in others, and we should 
therefore earnestly seek to acquire it for ourselves. 

The extremes between which tolerance is to be found are two: 
intolerance at the one end, and at the other the attitude which is expressed 
in the phrase “ I couldn’t care less.” Such an attitude is the opposite of 
tolerance. It indicates unconsciousness of one’s duty to oneself and to 
one’s neighbours. 


Tolerance of intolerance 

How can we keep clear of these two extremes? One excellent but very 
difficult precept is that which commands us to be strict with ourselves, and 
very lenient to other people. That is the spirit which enables us to maintain 
true tolerance. It was Coleridge who said that toleration consists of a 
conscious tolerance of each other’s intolerances. If a man calls another 
man intolerant, then be on your guard, not as regards the man who is 
spoken of, but of the man who says such a thing. Of the two extremes 
between which tolerance is to be found, the more dangerous is the 
“‘couldn’t care less”’ attitude, which is I suppose what the word 
“indifferentism ’’ means. It is no part of toleration as I understand it to 
be indifferent to the convictions, especially the religious convictions which 
we profess. It is a man’s first duty to hold fast to his faith; and in the 
Council of Christians and Jews we respect that duty in others as in ourselves. 
We do not seek to turn anyone away from his own convictions. Co- 
existence is our aim, although perhaps not in the sense in which it is used 
in political circles. It involves mutual understanding and mutual sympathy. 
When we who are Christians recall the moving history of the Chosen 
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People, as unfolded in the magnificent narrative of the Pentateuch, and 
when we remember that God in his providence entrusted to the Jewish 
people the divine secrets which enriched their faith and practices, and 
upon which in due course of time the faith and practices of the Christian 
church were founded, we cannot hear without indignation and horror the 
tale of the persecutions suffered by the descendants of those people at the 
hands of their enemies. 


Removing annoyances 

Tolerance does not mean that we shall never annoy one another— 
some of us can be very annoying indeed at times! But it does mean 
that we have to try to remove the causes of annoyance whenever we 
detect them in ourselves, and deliberately to refrain from being annoyed 
at things that do not concern us. As a wise man once warned us: “* Don’t 
be upset by upsetting things.” 

What then are the limits of tolerance? Well, no man should betray 
his own faith. The time may come when we must defend our individual 
faith, and at that time there must be no acquiesence in platitudes or false 
egalitarianism. All religions are not alike, and a man’s religion cannot 
mean much to him if he thinks it to be no better than another religion. 
St. Paul’s words, ** | know in whom I have trusted,”’ should for each one 


of us, Jew and Christian alike, be at the very centre of our own convictions. 
But the stronger a man’s convictions, and the more he is anxious to defend 
them, the more he ought to realise that the next man has, in all probability, 
the same strength of conviction about his own faith, and the same desire 
to protect it. The very strength of our own convictions should compel us 
as a matter of duty and of logic to recognise the strength of the convictions 
of others. 


Charity the essence of tolerance 

Perhaps when we are tempted to be intolerant we should try to think 
of what may be passing in the mind of him against whom our intolerance 
is directed. If we could only understand other people’s thoughts and 
feelings, I believe we should be ready to forgive almost everything. The 
essence of tolerance is charity, or love; but how imperfectly do we live up 
to that standard set by St. Paul, when he tells us that “ charity suffereth 
long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up... seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked ... beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” In this 
conception there lies the full scope of true tolerance, 





The Kingdom of God in Jewish teaching 


RAPHAEL LOEWE 


Mr. Raphael Loewe, M.C., M.A., Bye-Fellow of Gonville and Caius 

College, Cambridge, was the Jewish contributor to a discussion on 

Christian and Jewish traditions about the Kingdom of God, arranged by 

the London Society of Jews and Christians. The Christian contribution 

to the discussion, by the Rev. E. H. Robertson, follows on page 18 of this 
issue of ** Common Ground.” 


N Judaism, God’s kingship is intimately linked with his creatorship. 
But it is an axiom of Jewish thinking that God, as Creator, is essentially 
distinct from his creation, however deeply and intimately he may be 
concerned in its fate. This distinctness is not compromised, essentially, 
even by the late cabbalistic doctrine of the “ divine shrinking,” or zimzum 
shekhinah, according to which creation is the result of the withdrawal of 
God to permit space for matter to come into being. God is at once distinct 
from creation and the only ultimate motive force behind creation. Hence, 
there can be no word, or concept, in Hebrew corresponding to ‘“* Nature,” 
which can be adequately rendered only by the common rabbinic expression 
** God’s world.” 

God’s creatorship and Lordship over creation carry with them the 
implication that creation is a cosmos, constructed according to a plan that 
accounts for all regular and extraordinary phenomena such as miracles. 
Wheeler Robinson aptly defined God’s activity, as seen in the Hebrew 
Bible, as that of “* creation, conservation and transformation.” All nature, 
animate and inanimate, acknowledges the existence of that plan by 
conforming to it and, insofar as it has consciousness, thereby co-operates 
with God. The sun in Psalm 19, going forth on his daily round, is implicitly 
fulfilling Torah by so doing—the Torah which the same Psalm goes on to 
extol. Similarly, in the daily morning service, which commences with 
praise of God as former of light, the angels which, in this context, stand 
poetically for the theme of light, ** take upon themselves the yoke of the 
kingdom of heaven *’—a significant phrase to which we shall return. 


Torah as a way of living 

God’s overall plan, as it concerns humanity, is found by Judaism to 
be revealed in Torah. This, although it contains many detailed prescrip- 
tions for conduct, corresponds to a blueprint for living rather than a 
drill manual, inasmuch as its principles have to be applied, and its scope 
extended, in order to keep pace with the growing complexity of human life. 
Such explicit injunctions as it does contain are to be carried out not 
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casually, but with due consciousness of their sanction and implications. 
They are therefore accompanied by a formula of benediction, in which two 
elements are regularly found: a declaration that the ceremonial is performed 
as part of the divine plan for Israel, and the preceeding blessing which 
acknowledges God as “ the Lord, our God, King of the Universe.” 


Kingdom of Heaven can be attained 

What does this pattern of belief and ethic imply with regard to the 
meaning for Judaism of the concept “ the kingdom of God ’’—or, in the 
more usual Jewish phraseology, “‘ the kingdom of Heaven ”’? Essentially 
it is something that can be worked for, as capable of fulfilment. And 
“ fulfilment "’ means the completion of a process, not a catastrophic 
reorganization. The concept is eschatological insofar as it assumes that 
the fulfilment of the kingdom of God is an ultimate ideal beyond which 
human efforts cease to be significant, and human language is appropriate 
only by way of metaphor. But it is not eschatological in the normal sense 
of the word, inasmuch as its achievement is assumed to be feasible within 
the sphere of time. What lies beyond the “ days of the Messiah” (a 
frequent phrase, virtually synonymous with, and often used parallel to, 
“‘ the kingdom of God ”’ as I have explained it), is the ‘“‘ World to come.” 
It could not, I suppose, be denied that the ‘“* World to come ”’ forms also 
part of the kingdom of God, but Jewish teaching refrains from dogmatising 
as to its nature. Descriptions of it, indeed, are frequent in Rabbinic 
literature, and its delights are stated to throw those of the days of the 
Messiah (i.e. the kingdom of God in its pre-eschatological sense) into the 
shade; but we also find assertions that the exuberant language used to 
describe its pleasures are but metaphors, and that material enjoyments 
have no part therein. 


Significance of daily actions 

The ideal of Judaism, therefore, as expressed in the famous prayer 
which concludes every Service in most rites, is “to order the world in 
conformity with the kingdom of the Almighty.” It is typical, therefore, 
and follows logically from what has been said so fer, that this ideal should 
be reflected mainly in the things of the daily round—the working, striving 
and praying of the Jewish people as it orders its own affairs and maintains 
its distinctiveness, while yet participating in the larger world around it. 
[ have already referred to the benedictions that accompany many acts 
which form part of the daily round; there are also the regular services and 
grace after meals, all of which contain at least one explicit reference to the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. Significant, too, is the phrase used 
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for the daily recital of the Shema. Israel's affirmation, in the words of 
Deuteronomy, that God is One: to fulfil the religious duty of reciting this 
passage morning and night is termed “ to take upon oneself the kingdom 
of Heaven,” while the recital of the paragraph following is called ** taking 
upon oneself the yoke of the commandments.” Similarly, the Aramaic 
prayer that marks the divisions and conclusions of all Services, the Kaddish, 
or Doxology. All forms of this, which begin by extolling God’s greatness 
and holiness, include the passage: “In this world which he created 
according to his own will, may he cause his kingdom to be constituted, 
may he cause his salvation to spring forth, and may he accelerate the 
coming of his Messiah.” 


Man’s partnership with God 

All these institutions emphasise that the kingdom of God is something 
that is to be worked for in the here and now. Only occasionally is emphasis 
laid upon the quasi-eschatological aspect of the same ideal, namely its 
ultimate achievement rather than the process of attempting to achieve it. 
This is done particularly in the forms of prayer for the New Year, when 
stress is laid upon the Kingship of God and his universal rule, and also in 
the modification of the Kaddish which is recited at funerals. In this version, 
God is praised as One who is destined to uproot all false worship from his 
land, restore the Temple, bring to an end all death, pestilence and other 
evils; but significantly, the usual phrase is left standing: “* during your life, 
and during your days, and during the life of all the house of Israel, even 
speedily and at a near time.’’ For Judaism, which bodly claims for man 
the role of partner with God, is ever on guard against the illusion that the 
partnership can be a sleeping one on God’s side. 

I believe that there is little, if anything, in this which is incompatible 
with Christianity, although Christian conceptions of the kingdom of God 
may appear to be more concerned with the “ last things ” and what will 
follow them than with the working of the present dispensation towards 
the ** last things.” But for Christianity, as I understand it, the kingdom of 
God will be brought about through the universal recognition of the 
Kingship of Christ: and it is believed that, at that stage, that which is now 
a bar to the acceptance of him by the non-Christian—namely the mediator- 
ship of the Incarnation and the compromise of absolute monotheism that 
it appears to the non-Christian to involve—will no longer be a bar, but 
will be as mystically acceptable to him as it is to the Christian believer; so 
that, in this sense, through the agency of Christ, the kingdom of God, in 
which the Lord is One and his Name One, will be established. If my 
analysis is correct, | suppose we may say that the role of Christ in the 
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kingdom of God after the last things—that is, in what, in Jewish parlance, 
one would call the ““ World to come,” not the Messianic Age—is in a 
sense an academic question for the Christian, to which there is a close 
parallel in Jewish thinking. 


Torah is universal 

Judaism, which has no place for an Incarnation, is insistent that 
Torah is the means by which the kingdom of God (that is, the Messianic 
Age) will be achieved, and that Torah is relevant to all mankind, but with 
especial intensity to Israel. It has debated the question whether the 
concrete Torah, that is to say the body of religious and social ritual, 
ceremonial, and habit of thought as we know it now, will remain as an 
institution once the kingdom of God has been achieved, and whether its 
practical observance will be incumbent on the (hitherto) non-Jewish 
world. However, Judaism cannot be said to be particularly concerned by 
the question, which it, too, regards on the whole as academic. 

If, then, Judaism is content to leave open the question as to how its 
own scheme of Revelation, Torah, will become universally recognised and 
acceptable in the end, and can at least recognise the possibility that the 
concrete institutions of Torah might be abrogated—a situation which 
pre-messianic Judaism may envisage mystically, but cannot entertain 
intellectually; and if Christianity is likewise content to leave as a mystical 
rather than an intellectual proposition the ultimate acceptance of Christ 
by those who have felt compelled hitherto to reject him, then the amount 
of common ground is very great. And recognition that it is a mystic, if 
ultimate, question that divides us will serve as a reminder that, though the 
sanction be different in each case, our respective ideals with regard to the 
hringing about of the kingdom of God are largely coincident, and that not 
only can we collaborate, but we shall need and are entitled to expect, each 
other’s help in facing the challenge of materialism. 


Spiritualising the material 

Judaism does not defy matter, but constantly works with the aim of 
spiritualising the material. It is said in the Talmud that, at the last 
Judgment, the Jew will be asked three questions, in the following order: 
‘* Were you honest in business? Did you look forward to the Divine 
redemption? Did you assign fixed times in your daily life for the considera- 
tion of Torah?” Like Simeon in St. Luke’s Gospel, the Jew, and no less 
the Christian, is in duty bound to look for the consolation—that is the 
redemption—of Israel. And although Christianity holds that it is Christ, 
and Judaism holds that it is Torah, that is to be a “ light unto the Gentiles 
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and the Glory of Israel,’ both are convinced that it is their combined 
destiny ultimately to see the salvation which God has prepared before the 
face of all peoples; and in the face of the fulfilment of so glorious an ideal 
for universalism, each may be prepared to say, once it has been achieved, 
with regard to elements of their respective faith that now intellectually 
divide but then may mystically merge, that particular or peculiar distinc- 
tions are no longer meaningful; for with regard to what lies outside time, 
human language can be used only homonymously—that is, with a constant 
reservation that its appropriateness is a mere assumption on our part. 
Until such time, Judaism and Christianity each have their individual roies 
to play, and neither is entitled to say nunc dimittis; even though the 
universalism inherent in each may lead them to envisage the fulfilment of 
their respective ideals in terms of an ultimate tunc dimittes. 





The hrute-tamer stands hy the brutes. hy a head’ 


hreadth only ahove them, 


1 head’s breadth, ay, hut therein is Hell's depth 


and the height up to Heaven 


From “The Plougher,” by Padraic Colum 


Opposite: Hiroshima Victim, b) Iri Maruki and Toshiko Akamatsu 


Above: Portrait of an Old Man, by Rembrandt 
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The Kingdom of God in Christian Thought 


EDWIN H. ROBERTSON 


The Rev. Edwin H. Robertson, M.A., D.D., D.Litt., is Assistant Head 
of Religious Broadcasting at the B.B.C. 


T is natural that the Christian in his approach to this subject should 
start from the point of his most frequent and by now almost instinctive 
reference to it, namely the prayer which Jesus taught his disciples to pray. 
Here the petition, ““ Thy kingdom come ” is immediately followed by what 
I think all Christians would recognise as its inevitable corrollary, “ Thy 
will be done.”” The Kingdom of God in Christian thought today is 
synonymous with the rule of God, or with the doings of God’s will. This 
is most clearly expressed in some of what the hymnologist is accustomed 
to refer to as “ the hymns of the Kingdom.” There the picture conjured 
up is that of a state in which sin is conquered, righteousness is maintained, 
and men live at peace with one another. Thus we sing, for example, “‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, O God, Thy rule, O Christ, begin.”’ But if some of these 
hymns which, incidentally, owe much to the language of the Hebrew 
prophets, project the thought of the kingdom into the life beyond the grave, 
while others tend rather to emphasise the idea of a Golden Age of righteous- 
ness here on earth, for most Christians nowadays the concept of the 
Kingdom of God is independent of time and place. It is, in fact, the rule 
of righteousness wherever and whenever it is established. 

When we turn to the New Testament itself it is important to distinguish 
between those ideas of the Kingdom which have developed through the 
centuries and what Jesus himself actually taught. Even here we find clear 
evidence of changing and developing emphases. In the earlier stages of his 
ministry, as, for example, in the Parables of the leaven, the mustard seed, 
and the sower, the emphasis is upon something which must grow. Except 
in the sense that the mystery of life is necessarily hidden in the seed itself 
the Kingdom does not at first appear as something “ existential.” 

There is a marked change after what many scholars regard as the 
crux of the Synoptic Gospels, namely the incident at Caesarea Philippi 
where, in response to successive questions as to who men were saying that 
he was, and what the disciples themselves thought, Peter acknowledged 
him not merely as rabbi and teacher, but as “ the Christ.”” This incident, 
followed as it is by the story of the Transfiguration, is the prelude to a 
further development in the teaching about the Kingdom which is presented, 
no longer as something growing secretly, but as something “ existential,” 
entrance into which requires an immediate decision. Men must choose 
between this road and that, between taking up this or that task. 
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A third stage is reached during the closing stages of the ministry with 
the introduction of an eschatological note, strongly reminiscent of the 
Prophetic teaching about the ** Day of the Lord.” The Kingdom is no 
longer represented as attainable by man, or as a state of life into which 
man may enter of his own choosing here and now. It is a crisis which may 
overtake him “ as a thief in the night;”’ a judgment which may fall upon 
him in the very moment when he least expects and is least prepared for it. 


Three interpretations of teaching 

But these three stages have not always been clearly distinguished. 
Nor are they easily to be reconciled. There have always been those who 
have insisted that the promise of the coming of the Kingdom of God was 
fulfilled in the coming of Jesus himself. These would claim as their 
authority the insistence of John the Baptist that men should repent and be 
baptised ** because the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” This was still 
further emphasised by Jesus himself who in the earliest days of his 
ministry called upon men to “ repent and believe in the Gospel of the 
Kingdom.” This sense of immediacy of the Kingdom was still further 
endorsed when Jesus sent out his disciples to preach the same message that 
“the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you,” and in his earliest 
controversy with those who criticised his authority when he said, * if I by 
the finger of God cast out devils, know this that the Kingdom of God is 
come upon you.” 

It is the second and third stages that the emphasis appears to be on 
the future coming of the Kingdom. Thus the second group of sayings has 
been traditionally interpreted by Christians as implying that the coming of 
the Kingdom is to be associated, if not actually identified, with the spread 
of the church during the first generation of Christians. It is in this sense 
that many have interpreted the exceedingly difficult saying which in St. 
Mark’s concludes the account of the Caesarea Philippi incident: “ Verily 
I say unto you, there be some here of them which shall in no wise taste of 
death till they see the Kingdom of God come with power.”’ But if such a 
saying as this is hard to interpret how much more so are those sayings in 
the third group which associate the coming of the Kingdom with the last 
judgment when “ the Son of Man shall come on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.” 

Triumph over sin and injustice 
Yet whether the promise of the Kingdom is conceived as having been 


fulfilled in the coming of Jesus himself, in the establishment of his church, 
or as is still to be fulfilled in the final day of judgment, there is one factor 
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which is common to all three approaches and which links them all directly 
with the teaching of the Hebrew prophets. It is that the essence of the 
Kingdom consists in the triumphant rule of God over sin and injustice. 

That these serious aspects of the teaching have been frequently 
misunderstood is perhaps hardly surprising. The tendency to emphasise 
this or that aspect to the eventual detriment of the concept as a whole is 
no less pronounced in this than in other fields of human thought. Thus, 
for example, over much concentration on those aspects of New Testament 
teaching which have to do with the nearness of the Kingdom of God have 
frequently lead Christians in all sincerity to prepare for its “* breaking in ”’ 
upon them by the adoption of an almost completely “ other-wordly ” 
attitude to life and to the problems of this world. A false pietism and an 
almost tragic sense of irresponsibility in respect of what is happening here 
and now are among the most obvious symptoms of what Christians at 
other times have recognised as the serious dangers that in fact they are. 

At the same time, recognition of dangerous tendencies in one direction, 
has lead to almost equally serious dangers in another. Thus, for example, 
the revolt against the more extreme forms of pietism and against the 
obviously erroneous condemnation of matter as being in itself inherently 
and necessarily evil, has lead, particularly in our own day, to the proclama- 
tion of an almost Godless *‘ Social Gospel” and to the translation, 
however unintentionally, of the ideal of the Kingdom of God into the 


concept of a utopian system here on earth whose builder and maker is, 
not the living God, but democratic, or socialist or economic Man. 


No limits of time and space 

What then is the norm, if such can be said to exist, of contemporary 
Christian thought and teaching about the Kingdom of God? Returning 
to the point from which we set out, the first and most important emphasis 
is on the concept of the Kingdom of God as the rule of God; a dominion 
which is unlimited by consideration of time and space. It is concerned 
above all with the eternal * present,’ and has to do as much with the 
** heavenlies ’’ as with the problems of what we normally think of as the 
“here and now.” The world is no longer to be despised as some have 
despised it but to be seen and understood in its relation to those wider 
vistas which are opened up by the proper interpretation of what have 
seemed at times to be conflicting aspects of the Kingdom. 

There are therefore three ways in which it is possible for the Christian 
today to think of the coming of the Kingdom of God. There is the sense 
in which it may be said to have come in the heart of the individual who 
claims in Christ to have come to some new knowledge and experience of 
God, and whose personal acceptance of—or into—the Kingdom is 
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reflected by the ordering of his life in accordance with what he believes to 
be the will of God as revealed by Jesus Christ. But since the concept of 
the Kingdom can never be limited entirely to the life of the individual 
and must be related also to the life of a society or community there is also 
a sense in which it is conceived as finding its expression in the life of the 
church which is variously referred to in the New Testament as the body 
of Christ, the bride of Christ, or the New Israel. In this connection it is 
important to remember that when Christians speak of the Church they 
are thinking not merely of the institution as it appears here on earth, ‘* by 
schisms rent asunder, by heresies distressed,”” but as the community of the 
faithful ** militant here on earth and triumphant in heaven.” 

The third way in which Christians today think of the Kingdom has 
its roots not only in the New Testament but also in the obvious limitations 
of the two concepts just outlined. For neither the individual who is 
personally obedient to what he believes to be the will of God, nor the 
community which claims to be the elect of God, could in any sense claim 
that the Kingdom was fully realised either in or through them. It follows 
therefore that the Kingdom must also be regarded as that which is to 
come and which will find its full expression only at * the end of the ages.” 


God's purpose in history 

The problem of bringing these three aspects of Christian teaching into 
their proper relationship with each other has been a major preoccupation 
of Protestant theologians at least during the past five years. The difficulties 
were clearly apparent at the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston in August last year. Under the general theme of 
** Christ the Hope of the World ” an attempt was made to reconcile two 
keenly opposed points of view. The first of these was that God, having 
grown weary of mankind, would finally “ ring down the curtain” and 
bring the whole sorry business to its inevitable conclusion. This was the 
viewpoint largely held by continental theologians. The opposite point of 
view, supported mainly by the British and American delegations at the 
Assembly, was that while it was true to say that God was preparing for 
some final consummation of the whole historic process, he was very far 
from having abandoned hope of mankind, and that he was in fact continu- 
ing to work out his purpose on an historical plane to those who had 
‘“* repented and believed in the Kingdom of God.” 

Some measure of reconciliation between these two seemingly opposite 
points of view was eventually reached. There was genera! agreement that 
the final vindication of the * rule of God ” which would come only at ** the 
end of time ” would be not so much an interruption as a development of 
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time. There was further agreement as to the necessity of insisting upon 
two complementary aspects of truth, namely that while God may and 
indeed does work through what men may do here and now, it is impossible 
for man alone to build the Kingdom of God. In the last analysis that 
Kingdom is the Gift of God which the writer of the Apocalypse with which 
the New Testament closes saw in his vision “* coming down out of heaven 
from God adorned as a bride for her husband.” 


In the last resort, however, the Christian’s confidence in the reality 
of the Kingdom of God derives not from the visions of apocalyptists, or 
the affirmations of systematic theologians, but from what he knows and 
believes concerning the teaching and the person of Jesus himself who 
came “ preaching and teaching * the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent 
and believe in the Gospel’.”’ 


Jews in Germany Today D. WALLACE BELL 


Hitler's attempted solution of the Jewish problem brought death to six 

million Jews in Germany and the countries which the Nazis overran. Few 

Jews remained in Germany when Hitler fell. But it is an old adage of history 
that Jews have always stood by the graves of their persecutors. 


FTER all that the Jewish community suffered under Nazi Germany it 

would not be surprising if today there were no Jews willing to live in the 
country that persecuted them so cruelly. Indeed when the war came to an 
end there can have been few Jews left in Germany, whether the survivors 
from the concentration camps or those who had succeeded in retaining a 
precarious freedom, whose one thought was not to leave as soon as 
possible, never to return. Nevertheless, only ten years after the war, there 
is now a settled Jewish group, though small in numbers, established in 
Western Germany, and there are those among its members who hope that 
it will be strengthened by immigration from other countries so that the 
Jewish community may once more play its full part in German life. 


At present there are only about 20,000 to 25,000 Jews in Western 
Germany, a small fraction of the 600,000 or so in 1933. A few of them 
remained throughout the Hitler period, somehow managing to escape the 
worst of the persecution, helped very often by their non-Jewish friends. 
Others were found in the concentration camps at the end of the war, but 
for one reason or another did not emigrate. Some came into Western 
Germany after the war as refugees or “Displaced Persons” from the East, 
hoping to make their way to the Americas or to Israel, but have gradually 
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settled down. Still others, who escaped before the war or emigrated after 
1945, have since returned, having failed to settle in foreign lands. (It is 
said that some hundreds have even returned from Israel). For the most 
part they have managed to rebuild their lives and establish new homes 
in the towns and cities of Western Germany, and have intregrated them- 
selves into the general community; but there are some who still feel a 
people apart, separated by the memories of suffering and loss from those 
whom they feel were responsible for their persecution. 


An ageing community 

It is an ageing community, with very few children or young people. 
The younger elements who remained after the war were more successful 
in emigrating, or having emigrated, were better able to adapt themselves 
to the different conditions of life in new countries. In consequence, unless 
the community is greatly strengthened by further immigration, it is bound 
to decline over the next ten or twenty years, and may even cease to exist 
as an identifiable group. The trend is accentuated by the very smallness of 
the numbers concerned. Whilst some of the larger cities may have as many 
as a thousand Jews, in most towns there are fewer than a hundred. In 
such small communities there can be little effective religious or cultural 
leadership; such few young people as there may be find it difficult to marry 
within their faith; and all the trends towards complete assimilation with 
the non-Jewish community are strengthened. The situation in one town 
in Northern Germany well illustrates the point. A Jewish community of 
some sixty to seventy people contains only one young person — a girl aged 
25 who has remained only to look after her invalid mother. 

In addition to those who are counted as members of the Jewish 
community, there are some thousands of people of Jewish birth who have 
married non-Jews or have been baptised into the Christian Churches. 
Many of them suffered under the Nazi persecution, and in consequence 
have a strong fellow feeling with the Jewish community as such. 


Little open antisemitism 

There are few signs of any continuing conscious prejudice against 
Jews on the part of the German people as a whole. Some instances of 
antisemitic actions or statements are reported from time to time, but they 
have little significance and do not meet with any response from the 
general public. The Federal German Government has accepted responsi- 
bility to make whatever restitution is possible for the persecutions suffered 
by Jews under the Nazis, and German leaders have stated publicly the 
sense of guilt which the whole nation must share for the things which 
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were done in its name. But whilst statements by President Heuss, Dr. 
Adenauer and others are noted and approved, and the payment of bulk 
restitution by the Federal Republic is readily accepted, it would be unreal 
to conclude that ordinary German people are greatly concerned either 
about what happened to Jews under the Nazis, or about their present 
position in Germany. 

There are, indeed, so few Jews left in Germany today that most 
people are hardly aware of their existence, and have little or no personal 
contact with them. The story of the concentration camps and gas chambers 
is not entirely forgotten, at least by the adult generations, but it is perhaps 
natural that people tend to put it out of their minds as much as possible 
when they are dealing with the problems of everyday life. Most Germans 
regard the whole Hitler period as a terrible time that is now over and done 
with. They have begun a new era, and do not want to think too much 
about what is past. In addition, Germany has had problems enough to 
cope with since the end of the war, in rebuilding its devastated cities and 
in re-establishing a normal life, and peoples’ minds and hands have been 
fully occupied. Hard work is now bringing its reward in a rising standard 
of living, but there is still the ever present question of the division of the 
country, and the problem of Berlin. And Germany cannot but be aware of 
her vulnerable position if the tension between East and West should 
break out in open hostilities. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that for the older generation there does 
not appear any longer to be a “Jewish question.”” Such Jews as remain 
are, for the most part, accepted without hesitation. In some cities there 
are Jews in prominent and responsible positions in the civic administra- 
tion, but in general the Jewish community is not in any way in the public 
eye. This is not to say that there are no lingering prejudices, or that 
Nazi propaganda has not left some mark in many people’s minds. That 
would be too much to expect of human nature; but in the actual circum- 
stances of Germany today, such underlying prejudices as may exist 
rarely find any outward expression. 


Attitude of youth 

Among youth the picture is somewhat different. The students and 
high school children of today were too young to be much influenced by 
Nazi propaganda. Nor were they old enough, at the end of the war, to 
realise the significance of the concentration camps, whose horror was not 
revealed even to the German people until 1945. Youth’s knowledge of the 
Nazi persecution comes, therefore, from what it reads or is taught; and 
in any country even “contemporary” history is usually at least ten years 
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out of date! Many young people in Germany today are in fact ignorant 
of what happened under the Nazis, and those who do know cannot feel a 
personal responsibility for things that happened whilst they still had their 
milk teeth. They, like their elders, are looking to the present and to the 
future rather than to the past, and in the present, at least, there is no 
Jewish problem to concern their minds. 


Dangers in rearmament 


Some Germans believe that rearmament will radically change th® 
1 .cture during the next few years. Rearmament is a sign of Western 
Germany's attachment to the Western Powers, and especially to the U.S.A. 
Although the present German Government is irrevocably committed to 
rearmament, there is little enthusiasm for it among the general public, and 
young people are said to be strongly opposed to it. Certainly the first 
appeal for volunteers for the new West German Army has met with an 


unimpressive response. Apart from the professional soldiers who welcomed 
the opportunity of a return to the only life they enjoy, and those who have 
enrolled as clerks and administrators, there appear to be only about 50,000 
genuine volunteers. But it is feared by some that the formation of a new 
German army so soon after the Nazi period will inevitably enable some 
former Nazis and militarists to regain positions of authority and influence; 
that in order to arouse enthusiasm, or even moderate support, for the 
army among the general public, the government will be forced to engage 
in nationalistic propaganda and a glorification of military service; and 
that, as has always happened in the past in Germany, militarism and 
nationalism will be accompanied by antisemitism. Whether these fears are 
justified remains to be seen, but they are real fears, with some strength 
of probability behind them. 


Councils of Christians and Jews 

In this situation the Councils of Christians and Jews which exist 
in about 20 of the larger cities of Western Germany could have a special 
significance. They have the official support of the Federal Government 
and city and regional authorities. They are representative of both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches, and of the Jewish community. And 
they are, naturally enough, more sensitive than most groups in Germany 
today to the moral dangers inherent in militarism and nationalism. Their 
impact on the general public is at present probably very small, and needs 
to be greatly extended, but they are able to impress their views on the 
leadership of the country, both civic and religious. As one of the members 
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of the Co-ordinating Committee of German Councils of Christians and 
Jews said at a recent conference, these groups should act as the conscience 
of the nation on these great moral issues. Certainly the existence of these 
Councils, and the support they receive from the Christian Churches, 
should assure the Jewish community in Germany, and the Jews in other 
countries too, that there is a real concern among German Christians 
that the wrongs of the past shall never be repeated, and that, if a continuing 
Jewish community remains in Germany, its members will be readily 
accepted by their Christian fellow citizens. 


Commentary 
@ The U.N. 


The United Nations is ten years old. Its development has been some- 
what different from what was expected when it was set up with such high 
hopes in 1945. It was known that inevitably there would be differences and 
difficulties in the period of readjustment after the war, but the dissentions 
between the Great Powers have proved deeper and more intractable than 
could have been foreseen. 

At first sight it may appear that in many of these matters the United 
Nations has been ineffective. Its debates have often been notable more 
for the violence of controversy than for the genuine reconciliation of differ- 
ing points of view. But despite its limitations and failures, the United 
Nations has served to hold the nations together, even if only in argument. 
When the gulf between East and West is so great, it is all the more impor- 
tant that there should be some place at which representatives of both sides 
can meet together, and talk together. And today there seems some hope 
that the powers divided by the Iron Curtain may yet agree to live together 
in peace, if not as good neighbours, at least as tolerant ones. 


In other fields the United Nations has more specific achievements to 
its credit. There has been the work of the Commission on Human Rights, 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; the convention on 
Genocide; the educational research and the enquiry into textbooks; and 
many other projects in the educational and cultural spheres that have 
helped to raise the standards by which all countries can measure their 
own achievements. 

In field work of various kinds, too, the U.N. has contributed much 
to human welfare. Its work for refugees in two continents has saved the 
lives of thousands and has helped still more to rebuild their lives in new 
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conditions. The work for children through UNICEF has been magnificent 
in every way. The medical services of the World Health Organisation 
have eradicated diseases that for centuries have been the scourge of whole 
peoples. The Food and Agriculture Organisation has helped many back- 
ward countries to improve the productivity of their soil and to raise 
their standard of living. 

In the long run this practical work, which brings immediate help to 
so many millions, may also prove decisive even in the political sphere. 
The reduction of suffering and poverty; the demonstration that more 
advanced peoples are willing to help those less fortunately placed than 
themselves in climate, national resources or history; the day by day co- 
operation of workers from different countries in tackling common prob- 
lems: these are the things that form the strongest bonds between peoples, 
and that ultimately can influence the policies of nations. And these are 
things that go on day by day, year by year, under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

Not all the hopes that were placed in the U.N. ten years ago have 
been fulfilled. But considering the difficulties, there have been some very 
real achievements. Probably every country in the world has gained some- 
thing from the U.N. which otherwise it would have lacked. And today 
there is still hope for its future — perhaps more sober and more realistic 
hope than in 1945, but because of that, perhaps with more solid determin- 
ation behind it, that in its second decade the United Nations shall be made 
more effective than in its first ten years. 


@ The Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination 

Representatives of nearly a hundred Non-Governmental Organisations 
affiliated to the U.N. Economic and Social Council met at Geneva recently 
to consider ways and means of ridding the world of that insidious disease 
known as intolerance. It was a big subject and treated in a big way. 
Experts on mental health, law, sociology, education and religion all 
contributed to the discussions and brought their store of wisdom and 
experience to bear on this grave human problem. As was natural in such 
a context, there was considerable diversity of opinion with regard to 
policy and procedure. But seldom has so vast an assembly expressed 
itself with such complete harmony of spirit. 


A great part of the conference's success was due to the chairmanship of 
M. Vincent Auriol. He was firm, courteous, humorous and efficient, and, 
as he himself admitted, not above the exercise of ** discrimination ”’ if the 
situation required it. Thus the conference was enabled to agree on a “ final 
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act ’’ expressed in precise terms which should be of great assistance to the 
Commission on Human Rights and help the United Nations in its fight to 
secure fair treatment for groups and individuals in all parts of the world. 
For one of its notable recommendations was that, where any national 
system of justice proved inadequate, “ recourse, both individual and 
collective, should be secured to international bodies.” 

Finally, it may be recorded how important a part was played in this 
achievement by delegates representing specifically Christian and Jewish 
organisations. On the main issues they spoke, as might be expected, in 
almost identical terms and their fervour and sincerity always commanded 
respect. “It is to be hoped,” wrote a member of the Quaker delegation, 
‘** that the common ground which was reached in the contributions from 
other Protestant, as well as Catholic and Jewish, bodies will prove to be 
the beginning of a new era of collaboration in this vital work towards 
world peace.” 


@ Continental Liaison 

Some few years ago, as earlier readers of Common Ground will 
remember, an attempt was made to set up an International Council of 
Christians and Jews. For a variety of reasons that attempt proved abortive. 
In spite of this, however, the movement towards the deepening of under- 


standing between Christians and Jews as a basis for effective co-operation 
in civic and social service has continued in several countries. Today there 
are Councils of Christians and Jews in France, Germany, Italy, Saarbrucken 
and Switzerland as well, of course, as in our own country. In Holland a 


similar movement is in progress of formation. 

These groups, though of widely varying size and influence, have three 
things in common: their opposition to antisemitism and their determin- 
ation to do all that lies within their power both to remedy its effects and 
to root out its causes; their belief that the present situation offers a 
unique challenge to Jews and Christians alike to work separately, and 
in some circumstances together, for the advancement of the moral and 
ethical principles that are common to their respective faiths; and thirdly, 
to avoid any temptation to ignore or to minimise the important and in 
some cases, fundamental religious differences between them. 

It was inevitable that groups so closely related in aims, and in the 
methods by which they pursue those aims, should want to be in touch 
with each other. It is natural, in view of the disappointments of earlier 
days and the difficulties consequent upon them, that they should be anxious 
to avoid any repetition of either. When therefore, a group of representa- 
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tives of these various organisations met recently at Saarbrucken for 
informal discussions of their present activities and possible future devel- 
opments, they were careful to avoid committing themselves to any renewed 
attempt to create another international organisation. 

Instead, they agreed to the setting up of what is to be known as a 
“Centre de Liaison” which will serve as a kind of “post office’ for the 
exchange of experiences and of information likely to be of help to those 
who are engaged in this particular field of work. Through the generosity 
of the Saarland Council of Christians and Jews, their office in Saar- 
brucken is to be used as the liaison centre, and there is good reason for 
hoping that the maintenance in this way of informal contacts between 
these various organisations of Christians and Jews in Europe will prove 
to be of great value. We hope from time to time to publish in Common 
Ground reports of what is happening in the field of Jewish-Christian 
relations in different parts of Europe. 

In the meantime we gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to our 
friends in Saarbrucken for their initiative and for their wonderful hospi- 
tality, and to the Koordinierungsrat of the German Councils of Christians 
and Jews for a generous invitation which made it possible for this Council 
to send a visitor to their Annual General Meeting held at Offenbach 
(Frankfurt-am-Main) a few weeks ago. 


@ Consultative Conference of Jewish Organisations 


This conference met in London from June 12th to 16th to consider 
the future of the Jewish communities in Western Europe and North 
Africa that had suffered so much in recent years from persecution and war, 
It was attended by representatives from seventeen different countries who 
came at the invitation of the three sponsoring bodies, the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, the American Jewish Committee and the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle. A wide variety of subjects was discussed at the different 
sessions which included the situation of Jews in North Africa, the work of 
the Consultative Council of Jewish Organisations in the cause of Human 
Rights, Christian-Jewish Co-operation in the fight against intolerance and 
the rebirth of the Jewish communities in Western Germany. 

One special session was devoted to the impact of the creation of the 
State of Israel on the Jews of the Diaspora. On this subject the conference 
had the advantage of hearing the views of the Israeli Ambassador as well 
as a stimulating and provocative talk from Mr. Isaiah Berlin. 

The final impression left on the minds of those who took part in this 
conference was one of sober confidence and hope. It cannot be better 
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expressed than in the following paragraph taken from the report of the 
steering committee: 

“The communities themselves have risen phoenix-like from their 
ashes. We have during the days of the conference listened with pleasure, 
with pride, often with amazement, to the tale of recovery. Representa- 
tives of great historic centres of Jewry have been with us to tell the story 
of revival. We have listened to the reports of their reborn communal 
activities, though they have been so sadly reduced in numbers and in 
resources. They have restored their synagogues, their schools, their 
charities and have given impressive proof that they will live.” 


@ LP.o. 


For years now the initials at the head of this paragraph have stood 
for a dream in the minds of a group of enthusiasts in this country who 
had worked for the day when the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra should 
pay its first visit to Britain. That dream has at last come true, and by the 
time this paragraph appears in print, not only the thousands who have 
attended the series of concerts given by the orchestra in Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Manchester and in London, but also the many more who have 
heard them broadcast will have cause to be grateful to those very practical 
dreamers. 

For the I.P.O. has done more than bring new delight to a host of 
music lovers. Its visit has served as a timely reminder of the important 
contributions which Israel is potentially capable of making to the cultural 
and spiritual life of mankind when some of the present political and 
economic tensions have been resolved. 


@ Praying for Peace 


It not infrequently happens that at the end of a list of “suggested 
ways of working for a better understanding” a speaker or writer will add 
almost as a kind of afterthought “ . . . and of course we must pray.” 
To this we assent in the same rather vague way in which the suggestion is 
offered. Here then is something rather precise. The following prayer 
was used as the prayer of dedication at a service held in Westminster 
Abbey on Monday, June 27th, to commemorate the 10th Anniversary of 
the United Nations. We reprint it here in the hope that many — we 
should like to think all — of our readers may make it their own, using 
it not merely with a personal intention but with the Council, as well as 
the United Nations Organisation and its many agencies in mind. 
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“Lord, make us instruments of thy peace: 
Where there is hatred, may we sow love, 


Where there is injury, pardon; 
Where there is discord, union; 


Where is doubt, faith: 


Where there is despair, hope; 


Where is darkness, light; 


Where there is sadness, joy; 
for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake. 


AMEN.” 


About Ourselves 


@ Protessor A. L. Goodhart, Master 
of University College, Oxford, will give 
the secynd Robert Waley Cohen 
Memorial Lecture on Monday, 10th 
October. He has chosen as his subject, 
**Toleran e and the Law.” The Lord 
Chancellor, Viscount Kilinuir, will 
preside ov. r the meeting, which will be 
held at 5.0 p.m. in the Mi.idle Temple 
Hall. All who heard the first Memorial 
Lecture last October will wish to be 
present this year to hear Professor 
Goodhart, and we therefore give this 
early notification of the date. 


@ Another date to note is Wednesday, 
7th December, when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury will preside over the 
Council’s Annual General Meeting in 
London. Further details of this meet- 
ing will be announced in a later issue 
of Common Ground. 


@ The Hampstead branch of the 


Council held its A.G.M. on May 18th, 
when a crowded hall heard Mr. Justice 


Vaisey speak on “The Limits of 


Tolerance.”” A summary of the address 
is printed in this issue of Common 
Ground. Major W. H. Close, who was 
re-elected as Chairman, revie..ed the 
work of the Council during the previous 
year when a number of well-atte ided 
and popular meetings had _ been 
arranged. The Hampstead Council 
was particularly glad to record that one 
of its Vice-Chairman, the Very Rev. 
F. P. Copland Simmons, had been 
elected as Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, and so was 
one of the Presidents of the national 
Council »f Christians and Jews. 


@ The Bristol Council of Christians 
and Jews recently elected the Rev. Dr. 
S. B. Frost, of Didsbury (Methodist) 
Theological College, as Chairman of the 
branch to succeed Professor B. A. 
Fletcher, who has been appointed as 
Visiting Professor at the Institute of 
Education in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. In welcoming Dr. Frost, 
Common Ground also offers its good 
wishes to Professor Fletcher on his 
new appointment. 


@ The Cardiff C.C.J. held its A.G.M. 
on March 22nd. From the Secretary’s 
report it appeared that the work of 
what has always been a lively group of 
keen people has been carried steadily 
forward—-not without difficulties, but 
with encouraging evidence of public 
appreciation. Of outstanding interest 
were visits to Cardiff under C.C.J. 
a'spices of Lord McDonnell and Mr. 
Leary Constantine. The Council owes 
much to the continuing leadership of 
its President, Mr. D. R. Prosser, and its 
Chairman, Rev. A. H. Nicholas, and to 
the steady work of its Secretary, Mr. 
T. J. Thomas. 


@ Our Willesden Council which, 
under the active Chairmanship of Mr. 
J. James-Crook, and the able secre- 
taryship of Miss R. Phillips, has just 
completed another successful year of 
its life, held its Annual General 
Meeting on May Sth. On the con- 
clusion of the ‘formal business,” 
which was so conducted as to emphasise, 
even through the election and re- 
election of officers, how real is the 
spirit of friendship and goodwill which 





permeates all the Council’s activities, 
addresses on the subject of “‘Good 
Neighbours” were delivered by Lady 
Henriques, and the Rev. Edwin H. 
Robertson (Assistant Director of Reli- 
gious Broadcasting). 


@ About 200 school-children in 
Manchester will take part in an all-day 
conference arranged by the Manchester 


Council of Christians and Jews on 
July 6th. They will come from many 
different schools, including _ state 
schools and independent schools, and 
the form of the conference will be 
similar to those which have been so 
successful in London in recent years. 
The theme will be ‘Racial Under- 
standing,” and the programme will 
include films, a Christian-Jewish panel 
of speakers, and discussion groups. 


Book Notes 


(Owing to shortage of space, other book notes will be 
held over until the next issue of *‘Common Ground.) 


The Life of Jesus Christ 
By J. W. C. Wand 
(Home Study Books, Methuen 7s. 6d.) 


It would be difficult to find a more 
concise, scholarly or readable account 
of the life of Christianity’s central 
figure than that contained in this little 
volume, by the Bishop of London. 
It presents the reader with what might 
be called a normal Christian estimate 
avoiding the extremes of fundament- 
alism and verbal pedantry on the one 
hand and modernist rationalism on the 
other. The method followed is to let 
the documents speak for themselves 
‘‘while remembering that they are 
forms based upon an original oral 
tradition.’’ This has enabled the author 
to make full use of modern scholarship 
and criticism, where they seemed to be 
valid, without doing violence to his 
conviction “‘that the core of the Gospel 
story and our knowledge of the message 
of Jesus remain as sound as ever they 
were.” 

Naturally on a subject which has 
been so long a matter of controversy 
and where passions are so easily roused, 
there will be some whose views conflict 
with those expressed in this book. 
Apart from questions of dogma or 
issues such as those concerning the 
entry of the miraculous into the sphere 
of history, where Dr. Wand makes ful! 
allowance for sceptical views, many 
scholars may feel that he places too 
great reliance on the Fourth Gospel as 
an historical rather than a religious 
source for the assessment of the life and 


ministry of Jesus. Thus, for example, it 
may be argued that in such a state- 
ment as “‘he (Pilate) told the Jews that 
he could find no substance in their 
charges” (the italics are the reviewer’s) 
he follows too closely the tendency of 
the fourth Evangelist to make it appear 
that Jesus was in conflict with the 
Jewish people as a whole, a tendency 
for which there appears to be no 
historical justification and which re- 
flects rather the tension between the 
early Christians and the Jewish com- 
munities which grew up in the con- 
siderable period which elapsed between 
the Crucifixion and the writing of this 
Gospel. Occasionally, too, there is a 
tendency to underrate the teachings 
of contemporary Judaism, of which 
Jesus himself was so vivid an exponent. 
Thus for example the Bishop’s state- 
ment that “Jewish teachers had often 
spoken of God as Father, but normally 
they thought only of their own nation 
as His children,’ does less than justice 
to the strong universalist element in 
some at least of the Jewish teachers of 
that period. 

But these are minor flaws in a book 
that is conspicuous for its fairness and 
breadth of vision. It deserves to be 
widely read by those who share the 
religion of its author whether they are 
scholars or just humble seekers after 
truth. But it is to be hoped that it will 
find many readers among non- 
Christians as well who so often feel 
that they lack even elementary know- 
ledge of the prevailing faith in this 
country and the life and teachings of 
its founder. 
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